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ODAY an increasing number of public 


spirited men and women are asking: ISSUED QUARTERLY BY THE 


“What is ahead for the National Parks?’ 
“Will they soon regain the lost govern- 
ment recognition of primeval character?” NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 
“Shall new roads be built through the 
Parks?” “Shall gold be sought within their 
domain?” “Shall the Parks’ natural beau- 
ties be destroyed?” “Shall commerce en- 1624 H STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. G. 
croach upon the Parks?” These and numer- 
ous other questions are of vital concern 
to every American proud of a great natu- 
ral heritage. 
FOUNDED 1919—TIn 1919 The National 
Parks Association was established to give 
the entire nation a voice in maintaining CONTENTS 
primeval standards Non-political, non- 
partisan, the Association stands firmly as a 
check and balance between government, ; 
commerce and the people in regard to Park Service Leader Abandons National Park Standards. 3 
National Parks. By Willi P. Whart 
ACHIEVEMENTS — That The National ae 
Parks Association is highly effective in its 
purpose is a matter of record. Noteworthy 





among its long list of accomplishments . 
is winning fifteen years of continuous fight- Mr. Ickes Replies Snacesecsssoossessongsssweoonsonesenscososssoeneeses ocecoccocese 7 
ing in Congress to keep commercial uses Letter from the Secretary of the Interior 


out of the parks. One of these was the 
five-year fight to prohibit the damming of 
Yellowstone Lake for commercial purposes. 
Helping to establish Great Smoky Moun- Save the Yellowstone... occa ati i gexel  SSN 9 
tain National Park, the most majestic and 
only primeval National Park in the East. 
And countless instances in educating the 
people to appreciate the primitive and to 


Resolutions by Organizations 


. hel verpetuate such areas for inspiratio ° 
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A CONTINUOUS NEED—The problems Editorial by Robert Sterling Yard 


concerning the National Parks are con- 

tinuous. As the nation’s political and eco- 

nomic conditions change, new park prob- ’ 

lems constantly arise. The National Parks The Adirondacks—Keep Them Wild ER pee ee ae ee 13 
Association as a non-partisan organization 
is therefore necessary. Its work is perma- 
nent and must go forward. 


THE PROGRAM AHEAD—During 1938 


By James A. Foote 


The National Parks Association will spe- ” ° 
cially emphasize its greatest project, name- Sacred Areas of the National Parks eg ee ee a a eer ee 15 
ly, the official and universal recognition By Willis King 


of a National Primeval Park System to in- 
sure the preservation of the original Na- 
tional Park standards. Other important F f 
projects are current, too, and members will This Year in the National Parks LASS Ee 2 Sa See PEE ee ae 18 
find the Association’s program currently 
outlined in the Bulletin. 


HE National Parks Association has for 

18 years utilized every available means in 
its power: 1, to perpetuate America’s Na- |pvitation to Membership Nl eT Ee es te eee Tees a 19 
tional Parks of highest standard only; 2, 
to protect the Parks against harmful inter- 
ference; and 3, to publicize the Parks as 
sources of beneficial recreation, scientific 


Opening and Closing Dates 


research — public a We _— COVER—Along the High Sierra Trail, Sequoia National Park. Photo 
our work is accomplishing great results. by Padilla Studios, Courtesy of Sequoia National Park Company. 


We know, too, that we cannot make prog- 
ress without the cooperation of public spir- 
ited men, women and organizations. We 
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ABANDONS NATIONAL PARK STANDARDS 


By WILLIAM P. WHARTON 


President of the National Parks Association 


N January 21, 1938, at a National Park Con- 

ference held in Washington under the aus- 

pices of The American Planning and Civie 
Association, an event occurred fraught with far- 
reaching and perhaps momentous consequences for 
the National Parks. 

In the presence of a large number of Park Service 
men, — Regional Directors, Superintendents and 
others, — and of many other interested persons, the 
present Director of the Service, Mr. Arno B. Cam- 
merer, deliberately discarded National Park Stand- 
ards, which have heretofore received the unqualified 
support of the National Park Service, and of many 
publie-spirited organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in the welfare of the National Park System. 

Speaking for The American Forestry Association, 
Mr. Ovid Butler had presented a National Park Plat- 
form the preceding evening. In his statement Mr. 
Butler reaffirmed the allegiance of his organization 
to National Park Standards as formulated by The 
Camp Fire Club of America, and distributed some 
years ago under their own names by such groups as 
the National Parks Association, The American For- 
estry Association, The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies and others of national seope and stand- 
ing. He set forth the Association’s National Park 
concept in part thus: 

“1. Keep National Parks always a system of 
natural masterpieces. Therein lies their national 
distinetion, * * * and therein lies their best hope 
of preservation. 

“2. Admit to the system no new park or addi- 
tion that will cheapen or depreciate its meaning 
and its inherent worth. * * * 

“3. With uncompromising fidelity to their pur- 
pose and their meaning, protect all National Parks 
against all forms of use, economic and otherwise, 
that will tend to modify and destroy the things 
they are dedicated to protect and to preserve. * * * 

“4. In the use of the Parks, preserve as un- 
modified and unharmed as humanly possible the 
craftsmanship of the Creator and its environment 
of wilderness, birds and animals. To this end place 
emphasis on organized knowledge of the meaning 
of the things in the Parks, rather than on organ- 
ized crowds and organized amusements. 

“5. In respect to commercial or economic inva- 
sion of National Parks, adhere to a non-com- 
promising position. This position, however, can 
be held only as long as National Parks stand for 


those things that in the conscience of the people are 

priceless to the Nation as a whole.” 

On the afternoon of January 21, Mr. Cammerer, in 
his closing address, made it clear that in his opinion 
the standards enunciated in Mr. Butler’s statement, 
however valuable they may have been in their day, 
were now outmoded. Even Mr. Albright, former Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, in closing the 
Conference, stated clearly that, despite his part in 
formulating the Camp Fire Club statement of stand- 
ards, in his opinion they could no longer be strictly 
adhered to.* 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Cammerer, after 
quoting with approval from statements on National 
Park standards by Secretary Lane and Secretary 
Work, went on to say: 

“* * * T would much rather have a national 
park ereated that might not measure up to all 
that everybody thinks of it at the present time, 
but which, 50 or 100 years from now, with all the 
protection we would give it, would have attained 
a natural condition comparable to primitive con- 
dition * * *. I believe, too, that I would much 
rather see mining permitted in a small section of 
the Glacier Bay National Monument, for instance, 
where that problem came up a year or two ago, 
than to have that serve as a point which Congress- 
men would seize and say: ‘If that is the way you 
act in the National Park Service and the way you 
conservationists act when there is a little mining 
to be permitted in an insignificant part of that 
million-acre monument, we will hereafter oppose 
on the “Hill”, to the utmost of our endeavor, the 
setting aside of other national parks and national 
monuments unless there is included in the ena- 
bling acts some provision allowing mining, ete.’ ”’ 
Further on in his address, Mr. Cammerer said: 

“T often reflect on how these areas will look a 
thousand or two thousand or five thousand years 
from now. In the Great Smokies, even under the 
most destructive type of lumbering that has exist- 
ed in spots, the flowers, shrubs, and trees have 
grown back as if nothing of that kind had ever 
occurred, and I fully believe that 20 to 50 years 
from now even the stumps will have rotted to 
furnish humus for the plant life to come, so that 
it would be difficult, even for the ecologist, to as- 
certain whether a certain area was cut over or 
not, or that a certain mine had years ago been 


*Efforts to obtain a verbatim report of Mr. Albright’s remarks have 
unfortunately been unsuccessful. 




















Two Photographs of Landscapes in 
Proposed National Park Areas: Top— 
A scene in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont now under consideration as 
a possible National Park. Below— 
Logging in the Mt. Katahdin Area 
of Maine—Another Example of What 
is Being Urged Today into National 
Parkdom. Are These The Kinds of 
Scenery The People of Our Country 
Want to Preserve ‘Forever Un- 
spoiled" in Our National Parks? 


Photographs Courtesy of the 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
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worked in that location with any detriment to 

the park. 

“T think we can take a more practical view of 
these problems when parks are established.” 

Mr. Cammerer then went on to instance cases of 
National Parks which were taken into the system 
with provisions permitting mining, rights of way for 
electric and steam railroads, and other commercial 
uses, most of which provisions have subsequently 
been revoked by Congress on the initiative of the 
Park Service. But in so doing he was unable to pass 
over a glaring instance of the dangers of such a 
policy, to which he referred in these words: 

“In the ease of the Rocky Mountain National 
ark one of the sine qua nons was the provision, 

‘That the United States Reclamation Service may 

enter upon and utilize for flowage or other pur- 

poses any area within said park which may be 
necessary for the development and maintenance 
of a Government reclamation project.’ ” 

Everyone who has followed the story of the recent 
authorization by Congress of an irrigation tunnel 
through southern Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and who is familiar with the previous development 
of the Grand Ditch in the northern section of that 
Park, can readily understand that it is only where 
economic resources have little value that they are 
willingly surrendered, and that Congress is willing 
to extinguish rights expressly reserved for their 
development. 

Apparently heedless of the lesson of Rocky Moun- 
tain’s fate, those who favor expansion at the ex- 
pense of ideals argue that the time has now come 
when the National Park Service should establish 
National Parks wherever striking scenery exists, re- 
gardless of whether these areas, as a result of man’s 
activities, have been or are being changed from their 
original condition. Following Mr. Cammerer’s lead, 
they assert that, where forests have been cut off, 
and perhaps burned over, approximately original 
conditions will in time be restored by the processes 
of nature. Places where waters have been impound- 
ed for commercial uses, or where mining is being 
carried on, or where other economic developments 
of a more or less permanent nature have changed 
the landscape and threaten to do so still further, 
should be taken into the Parks, in the hope that 
sometime in the future such cases can be eliminated. 

The people who now throng the National Parks 
in inereasing numbers must have more places in 
which to play, and the Park Service’s job is to pro- 
vide more National Parks for this purpose. (No 
mention was made in this connection of the vast 
areas of National Forests and other federal lands, 
and of State parks and forests, which offer almost 
limitless opportunities for recreation and are used 
by increasing millions.) 


So ran the arguments of Mr. Cammerer and some 
others. In reviewing them one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the conviction that the speakers must 
have utterly failed to realize the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the new policies they were advocating. 

Let us consider the implications of this new Na- 
tional Park policy of expansion and opportunism. 

Its evident objective is a greatly enlarged Na- 
tional Park System. Because the areas available 
for this expansion, whether of National Primeval 
Park standard or not, are now largely in the Na- 
tional Forests, it follows that the new parks must 
be composed mostly of areas taken out of regulated 
economic use. 

While a few of those in the West may be of Na- 
tional Park calibre, most would be likely to a con- 
siderable degree to duplicate the types of country 
which are already set aside in superlative degree in 
existing National Parks. Many of these areas are 
already being administered by the Forest Serivee in 
such a way as to preserve their wilderness conditions 
and to make them available for wilderness recrea- 
tion. 

Of the eastern areas, on the other hand, practical- 
ly none meet heretofore accepted National Park 
Standards. There exists, therefore, no valid reason 
for making them National Parks. 

The real impetus behind the new drive seems to 
originate in the recently conceived idea that the 
Park Service is the only federal agency fitted to 
administer recreation on federally owned or con- 
trolled lands. Some persons even go so far as to 
assert that its proper function is to stimulate and 
direct recreational travel throughout the country. 

That is a long step from preservation for inspira- 
tional and educational use of great natural master- 
pieces. It is a long step from the task allotted to the 
Park Service in the law creating that Service, name- 
ly: “To regulate the use of the Federal areas known 
as National Parks * * * by such means and measures 
as conform to the fundamental purpose of said 
Parks, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein, and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” 

What is likely to be the result of a rapid growth 
of the National Park System under this new policy? 

Some will ask why it would not be a desirable 
thing to build up a very extensive system of Na- 
tional Parks, without too fine distinctions of quality? 
Why limit the growth of an institution which min- 
isters so importantly to the pleasure of great num- 
bers of people? How can we have too much of a 
good thing? The answer, of course, is found in the 
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fundamental! distinctions between National Primeval 
Parks and Monuments on the one hand, and other 
federally owned reservations, such as the National 
Forests, Wild Life Refuges, grazing areas of the 
Public Domain and the like on the other. In the 
former class complete preservation is the prime ob- 
jective; in the latter class wise use of all resources 
is the basis of administration. 

Recreation is one of the most important uses of 
this latter class, and will continue to be. Regulated 
logging, grazing, hunting, mining, power and irriga- 
tion development are not at all incompatible with it. 
Economie uses must of necessity be permitted on by 
far the greater part of our land area if our eiviliza- 
tion is to continue. If we withdraw great tracts 
from all economic development now, sooner or later 
the inevitable pressure for essential raw materials 
will that they will have to be 
opened to economic use. 

If, as suggested by Mr. Cammerer and others, we 
take such tracts into the National Park System with 
the understanding that commercial uses will econ- 
tinue to be allowed, we shall develop a so-called 


become so st rong 


tial respect from the National Forest System. Thus 
the great National Primeval Parks which now form 
the backbone of the National Park System will soon- 
er or later be likely, with all the rest, to revert to 
National Forest. When that happens, the National 
Park System as we have known it will be a thing 
of the past. 

National Primeval Parks are superlative mani- 
festations of natural beauty and interest as they 
come from the Creator’s hand. It is clearly our task 
to see to it that they are not degraded or jeopard- 
ized, either by ill-considered overdevelopment, or 
by association wth other units wholly unqualified 
for National Parkhood. 

It is our belief that the American people want to 
have these incomparable Parks preserved intact as 
examples of the early American scene, as well as of 
sequences of nature all the way down from infinity; 
and that they will defend them against all schemes 
to exploit their mountains and waters and forests 
and wildlife so long as the group remains one made 
up of real masterpieces, so rarely beautiful and with 
such inspirational appeal that thought of desecra- 





National Park System which will differ in no essen- tion could not for a moment be tolerated. 








NATIONAL PARKS ADMINISTRATION POLICY 
RESOLUTION PASSED AT SIXTEENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
April 23, 1938, Chicago, Illinois 





Wuereas—the Izaak Walton League of America is keenly interested in preserving 
the Primeval National Parks, and 

Wuereas—the League views with apprehension the growing inclination of the Na- 
tional Park Service to administer these great natural heritages with a view to attract great 
crowds of people rather than to preserve unchanged their unique and irreplaceable natural 
features for the education and inspiration of coming Americans, 

THEREFORE Be It ResoLvep—that we deplore the introduction and encouragement 
within the Parks of amusements suited to urban and suburban communities rather than to 
superlative sanctuaries of Nature. We deplore the building of additional highways into 
wilderness sections, with their attendant destruction of the primeval environment. Finally, 
we deplore the recent tendency of the National Park Service to recommend the acquisition 
as National Parks of inferior areas, wholly failing to meet the high standards set up by its 
founders and supported by this League and many other organizations through the years. 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep—that the Izaak Walton League calls on the National Park 
Service to repudiate the purely opportunist policy which has recently been finding accep- 
tance by some of its personnel—a policy which would cheapen and degrade the system of 
Primeval National Parks, and probably lead to its dismemberment. We call on the Service 
to re-affirm its unalterable allegiance to the old ideas, and re-dedicate itself to its primary 
task of guarding for this and future generations a priceless possession. 
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MR. ICKES REPLIES 


January 4, 1938. 
My peAR Mr. Foore: 


I have your letter of December 13 expressing the 
belief of the National Parks Association that the 
present policies and tendencies of the National Park 
Service are not in accord with the original precepts 
and ideals of that bureau; are demoralizing in their 
effect upon the National Park System; and are, 
therefore, in need of immediate correction. 

Your letter appears to be based on misinformation 
and misconceptions. There are no divergent policies 
in the National Park Service and the Director and 
his staff are in accord. 

Your statements concerning personnel indicate that 
you are not in possession of all the facts. When the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was changed from an 
emergency to a definite basis, all permanent em- 
ployees who were appointed to temporary positions 
were requested to decide whether they desired to 
continue with the Civilian Conservation Corps or to 
return to their former posi- 
tions. Thereafter, all per- 
manent positions were filled 
by advancement within the 
permanent staff. During the 
emergency period of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 
many permanent Park Serv- 
ice men were furloughed to 
fill Civilian Conservation 
Corps positions because of 
their experience and opportunities for advancement. 
Many of the key men of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps today are former permanent employees of the 
National Park Service. 

The Regional Directors of the National Park Serv- 
ice are all permanent Park men with the exception 
of one who is still serving in an acting capacity but 
who has had national park experience through affili- 
ated museum work since the establishment of the Yo- 
semite Museum in 1925. Practically all of the techni- 
eal key men in the Regional Offices handling national 
park work, such as landseape architects, engineers, 
wildlife technicians, ete., are permanent park men who 
have had years of experience and training in national 
park work. It is these men who are so effectively influ- 
encing the development of the State Park movement. 

You advise that another cause for deep concern is 
the failure of the Washington Office of the National 
Park Service to issue instructions or policies with 
respect to the administration of the “primeval” 
parks. You illustrate with the case of Glacier Na- 


tional Park, criticize the Park Service for fires that 
occurred there, 


and indieate that Service officials 


We are glad to publish Secretary Ickes’ 
reply to Mr. Foote’s open letter which ap- 
peared in our December issue. 
that our readers now will consider Mr. 
Ickes’ answer and draw their own conclu- 
sions on how fully and effectively Mr. 
Foote’s points have been met. 


should get busy on a few things like that instead of 
reconnoitering second-rate areas. The National Park 
Service has the most rigid policies with regard to the 
administration of primeval areas, and the fact that 
it has refused to permit Glacier National Park to be 
eriss-crossed with truck and fire trails and locate 
lookout stations on the top of every peak may be 
responsible for more serious fires than would other- 
wise have occurred had easy means of access been 
provided, which access, however, would have largely 
destroyed the primeval character of the park. 

Your observations and recommendations regarding 
Yosemite National Park echo discussions among many 
of the Park people concerning the wide range of 
problems which have arisen in that particular area. 
In the past, conditions in Yosemite Valley have been 
worse than they are today. It has been the National 
Park Service that has placed restrictions on camping 
and the use of camp sites and has encouraged the use 
of the upland area of the Park to relieve the visitor 
impact on the Valley floor. Conditions have improved 
immeasurably within the 
last few years over those 
which existed in the Valley 
for many years. That Serv- 
ice will continue to give its 
best efforts to the making of 
further improvements, al- 
ways keeping the public in- 
terest in mind. Your sug- 
gestions will be given care- 
ful consideration. 

Your discussion of new park areas indicates that 
you do not understand the administration of the 
National Park System. New park and monument 
areas have been considered only by the men long- 
trained in Park Service work who have shown spe- 
cial aptitude for investigative work and who have 
special knowledge of factors that should be given 
consideration in land planning. In most instances, 
their work has been checked by park superintendents 
who have handled such assignments in addition to 
their regular work. The Mount Katahdin area, re- 
garding which you seem so concerned, is considered 
of national park caliber as it is one of the few re- 
maining Eastern areas having superlative scenic 
qualities. Given a chance through preservation, its 
natural condition will be restored. Parks, after all, do 
not require settlement of immediate land use prob- 
lems. Their security lies in wise long-range planning. 

I believe you need not fear that the major national 
parks will not survive. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harold L. Ickes. 
Secretary of the Interior. 


We hope 





GRAND CANYON AND FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE Photo by Gifford for Northern Parifi 


SHALL THIS BE SACRIFICED TO COMMERCIAL EXPEDIENCY? 
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SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 


and commercialize the waters of the park is 

still in the Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee of both the House and the Senate. Whether 
it gets congressional consideration in this present 
session or not, it is certain to appear again and a 
bitter fight will be on. 

Immediately following the first threats of battle, 
and acting in behalf of its members and affiliates, to 
warn the country of the impending danger the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed 


° ‘HE present proposal to dam Yellowstone Lake 


By The National Parks Association 


‘““RESOLVED, That the Board of Trustees of the 
National Parks Association at its annual meeting on 
May 10, 1938, strongly opposes the pending bills 
introduced by Senator Pope and Representative 
White of Idaho, authorizing the construction of a 
dam and tunnel in Yellowstone National Park. If 
invasion of Yellowstone is permitted no unit of the 
National Parks System will be safe. We call upon 
all friends of the national parks to unite in averting 
this threat to Yellowstone and through it to the 
entire system. In this we reaffirm our unalterable 
opposition to any and every form of commercial 
invasion of the National Primeval Parks.’’ 


At its annual meeting held in Philadelphia May 9 
to 14, the Council of Presidents, representing 116 
Clubs in 31 states, the following resolution was 
adopted 

By The Garden Club of America 


‘“Members of the Garden Club of America assem- 
bled in Philadelphia are greatly disturbed by the 
threatened commercial invasion of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by bills introduced in both the House 
and Senate authorizing the building of a weir (dam) 
at Yellowstene Lake and the diversion of the waters 
therefrom for irrigation purposes. 

‘This we feel is in direct opposition to the pur- 
poses for which the park was set aside and is an 
object which repeatedly sought and de- 
feated. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That our 
unanimous opposition to use of the Park for com- 
mercial purposes be sent to the Reclamation and Ir- 
rigation Committee of both houses and to the Seere- 
tary of the Interior and that they be urged to op- 
pose bills S. 3925, introduced by Senator Pope of 
Idaho, and H. R. 10489, introduced by Representa- 
tive White of Idaho.”’ 


has been 


From Kansas City where recently met the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs came strong opposi- 
tion in the following resolution, approved by the 
Executive Committee and passed 


By The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


‘* WHEREAS, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has steadfastly stood against encroachment on 
our National Parks, therefore be it 

‘“RESOLVED, that the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, May 1938, 
oppose Senate Bill 3925 introduced April 28th, 1938, 
and its companion House Bill 10489 which would 
‘authorize construction of a weir at Yellowstone Lake 
and a tunnel for diversion of water from such lake 
to a tributary of the Snake River’; and be it further 

‘“RESOLVED, that this opposition be recorded 
with the members of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Irrigation and Reclamation.’’ 


As early as December 30, 1937, Wyoming defend- 
ers of the Yellowstone sent notice to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science of a 
proposal on the part of Idaho and Montana interests 
seeking waters for storage and irrigation purposes 
in those states by making application to the Water 
Resources Committee of the National Resources Com- 
mittee of the United States Government for the al- 
location of funds with which to make a study of the 
waters of Yellowstone Lake within the park, pre- 
paratory to the commercial utilization of those 
waters. The Executive Committee promptly adopted 
the following resolution 

By The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

‘“WHEREAS a proposal has been laid before the 
National Resources Committee of the United States 
Government that plans be prepared for the commer- 
cial utilization of the waters of Yellowstone Lake, 
situated in Yellowstone National Park; 

‘“‘WHEREAS operations incident to such utiliza- 
tion would inevitably result in destroying or ir- 
reparably damaging many of the most unique and 
significant primeval, scenic and recreational features 
of the Park; 

‘‘WHEREAS Yellowstone National Park was es- 
tablished by act of Congress ‘for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people’; and 

‘““‘WHEREAS that act specifically pledged the Na- 
tion to protect from injury or spoliation all timber, 
mineral deposits, natural curiosities and wonders 
within the Park and to provide for their retention 
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From its creation in 1916 until ill health forced his retirement 
in 1929 Stephen Mather guided the destinies of the National 
Park Service. His unselfish devotion to an ideal and a principle 
has resulted today in a system of primeval parks free from 





STEPHEN T. MATHER—1867-1930 





commercialization and dedicated to the benefit and enjoyment 
of everyone. Because they remember his principles and cherish 
his ideals, the American people will not condone the present 
attempts to despoil the Yellowstone. 





in natural condition; therefore 

**The Association for the 
of Seience hereby places on record its unqualified 
disapproval and unalterable opposition with respect 
to each and every project that might threaten to 
injure Yellowstone National Park in any way what- 


American Advancement 


soever ; 
‘The American 
of Science also appeals to the National 


for the Advancement 
Resourees 
Committee as well as to all government agencies and 
officers concerned in the control of Yellowstone Na- 


Association 


tional Park and urges the prompt rejection of all 
such projects to the end that the Nation’s pledge 
shall be preserved inviolate for coming generations.” 

The action taken by these great national organiza- 


tions together with similar action on the part of 
many other organizations, agencies and _ citizens 


throughout the country, too lengthy to be recounted 
here, serve warning on Congress and all others con- 
cerned that the spirit in which the Yellowstone was 
so unselfishly given to the people must and will be 
kept inviolate. 
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NEW TRICKS TO GRAB YELLOWSTONE 
EDITORIAL 
By Robert Sterling Yard 


GAIN history repeats itself in Idaho’s new as- 
sault on the use and standards of Yellowstone 
National Park! The men who have planned 

it show in several ways their careful study of the 
methods and skilled deceptions of that Old Master 
of political intrigue, the late Thomas P. Walsh, Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

They attempt, as he did in the early nineteen twen- 
ties, to dam Yellowstone Lake, but for the purpose 
of tunneling its raised waters into the Snake River 
which irrigates Idaho, instead of feeding the Yellow- 
stone River, as he tried to do, so as to raise its level 
high enough to spill over its banks in irrigation of 
semi-arid Montana in hot August. 

They even called their dam, as he ealled his, a 
“weir” so as to fool a careless Congress as to damage 
it would inflict upon the lake. Today’s Congress 
will laugh at Pope and White as Walsh’s Congress 
laughed at Walsh upon discovering that a “weir” 
is merely camouflage for dam. 

Like him, also, they will ignore the grim fact that 
meddling with primeval Yellowstone Lake will open 
all other national parks to uses destructive of 
standards. 

There is one ineident of the Senator Walsh fight 
that we should like to see repeated. That was Secre- 
tary John Barton Payne’s appearance before the 
Congressional hearing of 1921 in vigorous defense 
of Yellowstone. “When onee,” he said to the Com- 
mittee, ‘‘you establish the principle that you can en- 
croach on a National Park for irrigation or water 
power, you commence a process which will end only 
in the commercialization of them all.’’ ‘‘The ‘weir,’ ”’ 
he said, ‘‘ will be followed by a dam twenty-five feet 
high, and the fight to get that will be just as in- 
sistent as the fight now to get six feet.” 

We of that time thought that the Old Master had 
run the gamut of political tricks, but today’s opera- 
tors, Senator Pope and Representative White, both 
of Idaho, already have achieved a new one! In 
January last they entered in Congress a joint reso- 
lution “to permit Idaho and Wyoming to agree on 
the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
Snake River and its tributaries.” Well did they 
know that the experienced defenders of National 
Park Standards, knowing how easily and cheaply 
the several connecting miles to Yellowstone Lake 
could be tunnelled, would rush to the defense. 

We did exactly what they expected. We spread 


years, but can always use more water. 


abroad the news and appealed to the Interior De- 
partment. The National Park Service promptly ap- 
plied to the Senator and Representative from Idaho 
for amendments to their resolution which would 
exempt Yellowstone National Park from application 
of the survey. The Senator and Representative 
promised it, and the text of the amendment was 
agreed upon. The National Park Service then be- 
lieved that Yellowstone was safe, and told us so. We 
stopped our campaign and the country rested. But 
this seemed too easy, and we watched the Congres- 
sional Reeord day by day. 

Then, without warning, with the end of Congress 
in sight but with time enough left to slip through 
a surprise bill well greased in advance, these same 
lawmakers slipped into the Senate on April 20, and 
into the House on May 2, their regular bill for a 
“weir” in Yellowstone Lake and a tunnel from the 
Lake into Snake River and Idaho. A “surprise bill” 
of the cleverest type! 

Shades of Tom Walsh! No doubt he shivers in his 
grave, for he wanted those waters for Montana! 
Perhaps he grins, too, at the cleverness of the dodge. 

Remember these numbers—S. 3925 and H.R. 10,- 
489. What they stand for must be defeated. 

And remember Senator Murray’s Montana amend- 
ment to the Interior Department Appropriation Bill 
for money “to survey. Yellowstone Basin for recla- 
mation.” It would make their alternate chance at 
the grab. 

Of course, Murray’s amendment had also been 
duly amended at Director Cammerer’s request to 
save the Lake. But so had Pope’s and White’s joint 
resolutions. Perhaps some other Montanan will now 
repeat Murray’s amendment to the Appropriation 
bill, but different enough to work it through unob- 
served. It is not too late to repeat the trick that 
authorized the Rocky Mountain National Park 
tunnel! 

No streams flow into Yellowstone National Park ex- 
cept the Yellowstone River, which passes through it 
from high Wyoming mountains on the south, but 
many flow out. The Yellowstone, Gallatin and Madi- 
son Rivers escape north and west to the Atlantic wa- 
ters through the great Missouri, the Yellowstone slop- 
ping over into some of eastern Montana as it passes. 
Fall and Bechler Rivers and the mighty Snake com- 
bine south to irrigate a part of Idaho. All these 
lands have been comfortably dry-farmed for many 
(over) 
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Idaho has pursued Yellowstone waters longer and 
more persistently than Montana has, but impetuous 
thundering Walsh beat them to the greater project, 


and lost after three years of constant strenuous 
fight. Meantime, Idaho had worked and warred for 


six consecutive years or more to dam Bechler Basin 
in the southwestern park corner. After several fail- 
ures in constant struggle against the brand new 
popular alliance of citizens of most of the states, the 
Bechler bills were changed to cut the basin out from 
the national park in hope of then getting it from 
the National Forest which would automatically sue- 
ceed in administration. But this, also, failed. 

Idaho irrigationists had been ready also, at any 
time, to move for the use of Yellowstone Lake, also, 
when Walsh beat her to it with Montana’s claim. 
And when Walsh was definitely beaten three years 
later, also by the citizens alliance, Idaho began to 
plan again to tap the lake by tunnel. Groups in one 
or the other state, often in both, have been pro- 
moting schemes locally ever since. News of a com- 
ing new strike has reached Washington every few 
years but these schemes have been quelled by active 
opposition from the current Secretary of the In- 
terior, who usually has written emphatically to the 
Governor of the threatening state. Recently Yellow- 
stone has been considered safe. 

Three causes may be assigned to the recent tricky 
coming of the Pope-White bill. 

One is the persistence of the National Park Service 
for putting a dammed reservoir (Jackson) into the 


Teton National Park. Why should not Yellowstone 
National Park, they ask, also have a dammed reser- 
voir? Why, indeed? 

The second is the recent abandonment by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the high standards under 
which Yellowstone Lake has been successfully de- 
fended these nearly twenty years. 

The third is the ease with which, in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, promoters of water power and irri- 
gation secured the use of Rocky Mountain National 
Park for tunnelling water. What Congress grants 
in one national park it must grant in all if de. 
manded. 

This is the issue that confronts not only Yellow- 
stone National Park, but every other. It is the citi- 
zens of the country who can, must and will decide it 
now that the Park Service has disqualified itself by 
abandoning standards. 

Through Yellowstone National Park’s eastern, and 
part of its southern boundaries, mountains prevent 
the passage of waters originating in the park. Wyo- 
ming, which holds Yellowstone almost wholly within 
her own boundaries, is the indefatigable defender 
of its standards. She is our natural and able ally. 
We can always depend upon her help in any issue in 
Congress involving the misuse of Yellowstone for 
commercial invasion and use of any kind. 

It is the duty and great privilege of every citizen 
of the United States to defend the purity and stand- 
ard of all our noble national parks by vigorous par- 
ticipation in the fight now on to save Yellowstone. 





IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL—1849-1938 


R. GEORGE BIRD GRIN- 
NELL, author, editor, ex- 
plorer of parts of the 

United States, big game hunter, 
zoologist, ornithologist, conserva- 
tionist, first organizer for preser- 
vation and study of American 
wildlife, was President of the 
National Parks Association from 
1925 to the climax of his busy, 
much achieving career in 1929. 

He was born in Brooklyn in 1849, graduated from 
Yale in 1870 and almost immediately went into the 
far west, where he studied Indians and their lan- 
guages and became the friend of famous chiefs. Later 
he was Commissioner to effect treaties with Black- 
foot, Fort Belknap and other powerful tribes. 

In 1874, he was the naturalist with General Cus- 





ter’s expedition to the Black Hills, and in 1875 ae-— 
companied Colonel William Ludlow’s reconnaissance 
to Yellowstone National Park, in which, and in whose 
then astounding wild animal population, he became 
deeply interested for life. Twenty years later, when 
Yellowstone’s great fame had drawn hunters from all 
parts of the world, he secured laws for wildlife pro- 
tection from complete destruction. This followed a 
long, arduous campaign of publicity which he owned, 
edited and circulated a magazine to accomplish. 

At the height of the long commercial war in Con- 
gress against National Park standards, Dr. Grinnell 
assumed the presidency of the fighting National 
Parks Association. 

Possessing profound convictions, unchanging devo- 
tion to principle, unyielding will and gentle kindli- 
ness of bearing, he was personally perhaps the most 
modest great man in America. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS--KEEP THEM WILD 


By JAMES A. FOOTE 


Executive Secretary, National Parks Association 


EW YORK STATE today stands at the cross- 
roads, her unique principle of conservation 
challenged and the final course to be charted 

by delegates already assembled in constitutional con- 
vention. Interesting indeed will be the results. Dis- 
astrous, too, perhaps. For the pawn in the game is 
the forest preserve of the state, including as it does 
the mighty ranges of the world famous Adirondacks 
and the subtle softness of the Catskill hills. More 
than two and a quarter million acres of land are in- 
volved and their ultimate disposition will prove of 
vital significance to the future of wilderness wher- 
ever found. Of national interest, therefore, is the 
problem which the Empire State faces at this time. 

Well-known and deeply appreciated today is the 
unselfishness of that little group of early explorers 
who, around their campfire, concluded that the magic 


charm and natural wonders of the Yellowstone were 
too outstanding to be commercially exploited and 
urged upon a reluctant Congress their preservation 
unimpaired for the benefit and enjoyment of future 
generations. Somewhat similarly and not many years 
later another group of far-seeing, unselfish men con- 
cluded that the ruthless logging of Maine, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota was not for the forests of New 
York, however profitable it might have proved at 
the time. In 1894, then, the present wild charm of 
the Adirondacks was written into the constitution of 
the state. Reaffirmed in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1915, threatened with removal by a similar 
convention in session now, the restrictive nature of 
Article VII, Section 7 is unique in the annals of 
conservation by providing that: ‘‘The lands of the 
state, now owned or hereafter acquired, constituting 





Headwaters of the Hudson Epitomize the Beauty of the Adirondacks 
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the forest preserve as now fixed by law, shall be for- 
ever kept as wild forest lands. They shall not be 
leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken by any cor- 
poration public or private, nor shall the timber 
thereon be sold, removed or destroyed.’’ 

Whether this wise and basically sound measure is 
to be retained in the new constitution or whether it 
is to be heaved into the trash can is the problem 
New York’s delegates must decide. Self-seeking in- 
terests want it removed entirely. Another school of 
thought would have it modified, in some instances 
disastrously so. 

The National Parks Association together with fifty 
other organizations insists upon the preservation of 
the Adirondack-Catskill forest preserve. They are 
deeply concerned with maintaining high standards of 
forest recreational areas in this country, and the fact 
that the Adirondacks and Catskills are under state 
jurisdiction rather than federal administration is 
not the question involved. The important point is 
that an outstanding forest recreational area is en- 
dangered by self-seeking interests and needs the help 
and protection of interested groups everywhere. 
Therefore, the following resolution was adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the National Parks As- 
sociation on April 25 of this year and reaffirmed by 
the Board of Trustees on May 10: 

‘**RESOLVED, That the National Parks Associa- 
tion believes that the preservation of the forest pre- 
serve in the Adirondacks and Catskills as wild for- 
est lands is of the greatest interest to lovers of wild 


nature throughout the country and as such is a 
matter of national concern. 
THEREFORE, We urge that Article VII, See- 


tion 7 be retained in the New York State constitu- 
tion by the Constitutional Convention of 1938. <Ae- 
cordingly, if requested by state organizations, the 
National Parks Association is prepared to send a 
representative to present in person the views of the 
Association and desires, if possible, to be represented 
on that oeeasion by its president.’’ 

When an important wilderness area is in danger 
of being destroyed or cut up it is of interest to 
lovers of the out-of-doors throughout the country. 
It is of national interest not only because of the in- 
trinsic importance of the area involved but also be- 
cause similar forces are at work everywhere to trans- 
form areas badly needed for inspirational and rec- 
reational purposes into commercialized regions. The 
Adirondack and Catskill forest preserves, each sigu- 
larly important, together contain one of the largest 
wilderness areas in this country and are forest rec- 
reational areas of the greatest national importance. 
The green rolling mountains of the Catskills, the 
massive peaks and blue glacial lakes of the Adiron- 
dacks are unique in recreational values and unsur- 


passed in outstanding beauty. There is no land 
within the forest preserve at the present time that 
is not of much more value for recreational and pres- 
ervation purposes than for lumbering and other eco- 
nomie uses. Therefore, no exception should be made 
to permit commercialization in any form. To achieve 
this end it seems imperative to retain Article VII, 
Section 7 unmodified and in its original language. 

The wild beauty of the Adirondacks is enough in 
itself to stamp that preserve as particularly out- 
standing and of national import. Rolling westward 
from the shores of Lake Champlain in an ever rising 
crescendo, wooded foothills give way to massive 
peaks, challenging and austere. North to the St. 
Lawrence, south to the Hudson little waters gain 
tributary momentum to serve ultimately and impor- 
tantly two great nations. Heavily timbered slopes 
in the high country, wisely preserved and carefully 
administered, protect these important watersheds 
and effectively check the scourge of erosion. 

Outdoor recreation, carefully controlled, assumes 
many forms in the Adirondacks. The flat country, 
mostly to the west and north of the high range and 
dotted with a myriad of lakes, affords an excellent 
playground for the canoeist. The great peaks and 
mighty forests beckon to the hiker and camper. 
Fisherman and hunter enjoy the best of their re- 
spective sports in the Adirondacks. 

Glacial lakes unbelievably blue, rushing streams 
erystal clear and undefiled, forests of spruce and 
balsam that rise majestically to timberline of peaks 
austere and challenging. This is the Adirondack 
preserve. This is what self-seeking interests would 
despoil. This is what conservationists would preserve. 

Such is New York’s problem. Its solution will be 
watched from all parts of the nation. Commercializa- 
tion versus preservation. But before any decision 
is made it must be recognized that the little that is 
left of wild natural beauty in this country cannot 
possibly reflect adversely on the economic scheme of 
things just because it is preserved unimpaired for 
the benefit of all. If anything, the preservation of 
wilderness benefits all whereas commercialization is 
but temporary relief for a few. The lure of tem- 
porary gain is difficult to overcome and a _ near- 
sighted proposition at best. Those who believe in 
the greater values that preservation, especially of 
the forest preserve of New York, will return for 
years to come have a difficult task ahead. They have, 
too, the sympathy of those in other states, who have 
seen their forests ruthlessly logged and their lands 
denuded by erosion and inundated by floods. New 
York State has been spared these mutations through 
a sound policy of conservation. May this policy be 
continued to the end that the lands of the state shall 
be forever kept wild forest lands. 
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The Author Atop Gregory's Bald, Viewing the Marginal Forest, the Open Grassy Top and the Clumps of Shrubs, Chiefly Dwarf 
Willows and "Hairy" Blueberries. 


“SACRED” AREAS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


By WILLIS KING 


Wildlife Division, National Park Service 


Outlining a program of permanent research 
at the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


HE entire body of a national park or monu- 

ment, aside from roads and developed areas, is 

considered for all time a primitive area, in 
which trails and the necessary fire protection de- 
vices may be constructed; and over which a wildlife 
restoration program shall be exercised. A research 
area, which may be set up. within a primitive area, 
is defined as ‘‘an area designated and set aside for 
the special study of plants, animals or other natural 
features. The type of its protection and duration of 
its existence are to depend upon the nature of the 
features to be studied and conserved.’’ 

When the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
is completed it will embrace more than 440,000 acres 
of land. The Master Plan as approved by the Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, shows an exten- 
sive system of motor roads, truck trails, horse trails 


and tourist concentration centers distributed through- 
out the greater part of the Park area. A good por- 
tion of the trail system is now complete, aided by 
the facilities of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Park roads are also being located and constructed 
under the direction of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with the National Park Serv- 
ice. General Park development is to come shortly. 

When the writer was appointed as Wildlife Tech- 
nician in the National Park Service and assigned to 
the Great Smokies, June, 1934, he was instructed to 
determine which areas were ‘‘sacred,’’ i.e., particu- 
larly valuable for wildlife and indispensable as 
faunal hinterlands for the Park. Such areas were to 
be designated as research areas, and set aside to 
remain free from the usual developments such as 
horse trails, truck trails, roads and camp grounds. 
One of the first problems attacked was a search for 
watersheds and sizable tracts of virgin land which 
were free from development or might be kept free 
and still not eut across established routes of travel 
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Three Forks of Raven Fork, in the 
or unduly alter the general program for develop- 
ment. After thorough studies in the field and nu- 
merous discussions with others on the Park Staff, 
the Permanent Research Areas, as now outlined, were 
described in a special report and after receiving 
official approvals were incorporated into the Park’s 
Master Plan. 

The east half of the Park offers the best examples 
of virgin forest and unspoiled wildlife habitat. The 
watersheds of Raven Fork of the Oconalufty and 
the Middle Prong of Little Pigeon River are among 
the finest in forest composition and offer the great- 
est wilderness values in the Park. These were given 
special study and portions of them finally chosen for 
Research Areas. 

The Permanent Research Area on the 
side lies in the watershed of the Middle Prong of 
Little Pigeon and is restricted to the land drained 
by Eagle Rocks Branch, Chapman Prong and Buck 
Fork. This area comprises approximately 7,000 
acres. A wide variety of forest types are found 
here, in which are some of the largest yellow poplar, 
hemlocks, black cherry, red maple and buckeye trees 
to be found in the Park. The cove hardwood type 
of forest makes up a good three-fourths of the stand. 
Red spruce and Fraser’s fir occur at the highest 
elevations. Excellent habitat for ruffed grouse, white- 
tailed pileated woodpeckers, native speckled 
trout and other important native species is offered. 
The spring wild flower exhibit and the fall coloration 
in this part of the Park are unexcelled. This area 
has been chosen for study by botanists and zoolo- 
gists for many years. No graded trails penetrate the 
area and only old footpaths, worn by mountaineers, 
fishermen and hikers, follow the streams. These al- 
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Heart of the Wilderness Area of North 
Carolina, Reached Only by Primitive Foot Trails. 


most disappear long before one reaches 
the State line. The only development 
which is planned for the area is a single 
foot trail to follow up Eagle Rocks Branch 
to Copper Gap. This is needed in order 
to protect and explore the area. 

The North Carolina portion of the Per- 
Research Area is larger and in- 
eludes approximately 12,500 acres. The 
entire watershed of Raven Fork which 
constitutes the area is high, is 3,250 feet 
at the lowest boundary and extends to 
6,400 feet on Mount Chapman. While the 
forest types are not as varied as the area 
the State Line in Tennessee, the 
trees are large and the ground cover fair- 
ly dense. The stand of red spruce in 
this watershed is probably the finest in 
existence. Spruce trees on Breakneck and 
Dashonga Ridges are found which mea- 
sure four feet in diameter breast high. Many are 
well over one hundred feet in height. 

Raven Fork itself is one of the finest streams in 
the Park. For most of its way it is gentle, and 
flows smoothly through grass and sedge lined banks. 
It also has one section of nearly two miles of the 
roughest water and deepest pools to be found in the 
Park. A fine population of speckled trout, which 
in most watersheds are confined to the headwaters, 
oceur in the stream. While some rainbow trout were 
stocked before the National Park Service assumed 
jurisdiction, no more are to be brought in and the 
native stream fauna given a chance to work out its 
own existence. <A flock of wild turkeys of un- 
doubtedly pure strain inhabits Breakneck Ridge. 
The preservation of these birds is considered of the 
utmost importance. Hawks, owls, and such preda- 
tory mammals as bobeats and foxes also can find 
absolute sanctuary in the area. One of the interesting 
biological features is the colony of red crossbills, a 
rare and unusual bird, which inhabits the area about 
Three Forks. These birds have inhabited this par- 
ticular area continuously for more than ten years 
and are thought to be a nesting population. 

Three Forks has been known for many years as 
the choice spot for those who really wish to get 
away from mechanization. It can be reached only 
by primitive foot trails, first blocked out by timber 
eruisers. The spot ‘is so fine that efforts made in 
getting there are well repaid. The old trails are 
very steep and rough, pass over mucky spots of 
earth in several places, cross and recross the streams, 
so as to be impassable in periods of heavy rainfall. 
Briers and Rhododendron close in over the old trails 
rapidly unless periodically removed. The area is 
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bounded by horse trails, but none enter 
it. Horses are excluded from the research 
areas to prevent the establishment and 
spread of exotic plants which might be 
brought in with grain or hay, and to pro- 
tect native grasses and sedges against 
grazing. 

These two areas lie in opposite sides of 
the State Line and are separated only by 
the Appalachian Trail. The highest moun- 
tain which lies wholly within the Research 
Areas is Mount Chapman, which reaches 
an elevation of 6,400 feet. It is doubtful 
if a virgin area of comparable size and 
forest types, free from development, exists 
elsewhere in the eastern United States. 
The value of such an area for research 
becomes increasingly great as the environ- 
ment outside is more and more altered by 
man’s activities. It is to be hoped that 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park these fine examples may be left in- 
tact. If this is accomplished, we have 


Giant Yellow Poplars, More Than Five Feet in Diameter, Breast High. 
Typifying the Forests on Buck Fork and Chapman Prong. 








View of the Tennessee Portion of the Wilderness Area, Looking South from the 
Greenbrier Pinnacle Tower. Virgin Forests Unpenetrated by Roads or Horse Trails. 


rendered an invaluable service to the scientist, the 
naturalist, the historian and the man who loves the 
out-of-doors unmodified. 

In addition to these two Research Areas, which 
are actually wilderness areas, two others have been 
set aside for special scientific study. One is a stand 
of dead chestnut which offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study the forest succession following the 
death and disappearance of the American chestnut. 
This tract, consisting of approximately 4,000 acres, 
lies in Tennessee north of the Pinnacle Lead between 
Indian Camp Creek and Texas Creek, and extends 
to the Park Boundary. 

The last Research Area to be established is the 
top of Gregory’s Bald. This mountain top is typical 
of the Southern Appalachian Grassy Balds and pre- 
sents an exceptionally interesting floral complex. 
The region is noted for its Azaleas and for rare spe- 
cies of blueberry, the dwarf willow, and many inter- 
esting shrubs and herbs. Such areas must be pre- 
sented in their original condition for the scientist 
and nature lover. Dr. H. M. Jennison, formerly As- 
sociate Botanist in the National Park Service, is 
largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Gregory’s Bald Research Area. 

Such a program of Research Areas will insure the 
preservation in an unaltered condition, of some of 
the finest natural features of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. It is not the plan of the Serv- 
ice that interested persons be excluded from its re- 
search areas, but the position is taken that the means 
of aecess and any essential man-made objects be as 
simple and unobtrusive as possible. 
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THIS YEAR IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Open all year 
June 15-October 15 


ACADIA, MAINE 
SUMMER SEASON 


Early Spring-Late Fall 


June 1-September 30 
Late May-September 30 
May 1-Late October 


BRYCE CANYON, UTAH 


RAIL TOURISTS 
LODGES 
CABIN CAMP 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, NEW MEXICO Open all year 
Same may be 


(No overnight accommodations at park. 
Texas, 


had in city of Carlsbad, N. Mex.; or El 
and other nearby points.) 


Paso, 


CRATER LAKE, OREGON Open all year 


ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE June 15-September 20 


GERERAL GRANT, CALIFORNIA Open all year 


(Accommodations available all year.) 


GLACIER, MONTANA June 15-September 15 


HIGH MOUNTAIN 
AND EXTENDED SADDLE 
AVAILABLE 

Roads Open 


CHALETS, CAMPS 
HORSE TRIPS 
July 1-August 31 
April 15-October 15 


GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA, (South Rim) Open all year 
GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA (North Rim) 


May 30-September 30 
May 15-October 31 


Lodge only 
Cafeteria and Cabins, approximately 


GRAND TETON, WYOMING June 1-October 15 


RAIL TOURISTS June 20-September 15 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS, N.c.-TENN. 
Open all year 


HAWAII, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Open all year 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS Open all year 


May 1-October 31 
About July 1 


LASSEN VOLCANIC, CALIFORNIA 


LASSEN PEAK LOOP HIGHWAY 


May 15-October 15 


June 1-October 15 
June 1-October 15 
May 15-May 31 


MESA VERDE, COLORADO 
RAIL TOURISTS 


LODGE 
INFORMAL 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOUNT McKINLEY, ALASKA. June 10-September 15 


MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON 


PARADISE INN 

LODGE ACCOMMODATIONS: 
LONGMIRE AND PARADISE Available all year 
YAKIMA PARK About June 20-October 15 


Open all year 
June 25-August 29 


PLATT,OKLAHOMA Open all year 


(Overnight accommodations in city of Sulphur, Okla- 
homa. ) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, coLorapo 
SUMMER SEASON June 15-September 20 


Winter accommodations (Hotel) are 
village of Estes Park, Colorado. 


Open all year 


available in the 


SEQUOIA, CALIFORNIA 


(Accommodations available all year.) 


Open all year 


SHENANDOAH, VIRGINIA Open all year 


WIND CAVE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Overnight 
Dakota.) 


Open all year 


accommodations at Hot Springs, South 


YELLOWSTONE, WYOMING 
RAIL TOURISTS 


June 1-September 30 


June 15-September 9 
HOTELS OPEN June 15-September 12 
LODGES OPEN June 15-September 20 
INFORMAL ACCOMMODATIONS... May 15-June 20 and 
September 13—to close 
of park by weather 
conditions 


(North and West gates open 
to motorists beginning May 15.) 


YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA Open all year 


ZION, UTAH 
RAIL TOURISTS SCHEDULED SERVICE— 
June 1-September 30 
RAIL TOURISTS UNSCHEDULED SERVICE— 
Remainder of year 
Late May-September 30 
Available all year 


Open all year 


LODGE OPEN 
CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS 
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You are cordially invited to membership 


in the National Parks Association 








To: The National Parks Association 
1624 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Gentlemen: 
| accept the invitation to membership in The National 


Parks Association and enclose $.................- 


Indicate the class you desire 


O) Annual Membership, per year............ $3 
C1 Supporting Membership, per year...... 5 
O) Sustaining Membership, per year........ 10 


O) Contributing Membership, per year... 25 
O Life Membership, no further dues...... 100 








Simply fill in, detach this page and mail 


The purpose and work of the Association are 
described inside the front cover of this Bulletin 





Progressive as 


NATIONAL 
PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS 
President—William P. Wharton 
Vice-President—Henry Baldwin Ward 
Secretary—Albert W. Atwood 
Executive Secretary—James A. Foote 
Treasurer—Joshua Evans, Jr. 


Editor of Publications 
Robert Sterling Yard 


The Men and Women Behind It 


1624 H STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
William P. Wharton, Chairman 
Albert W. Atwood 
Francis M. Goodwin 
F. S. Lodge 
Joseph Hyde Pratt 
E. A. Preble 
Henry Baldwin Ward 
Robert Sterling Yard 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


1. Appointed by Organizations 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—Otis Wm. Caldwell 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion—Morse A, Cartwright 


American Federation of Arts—Philip 
N.Y 

American Council on Education—Ches. 
Riborg Mann 


American Forestry Association—William 
P. Wharton 


American Library Association—Car! H. 
Milam 
American Ornithologists’ Union—Theo- 


dore S. Palmer 


American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects—Frederick Law Olmsted 


American Society of Mammalogists— 
Remington Kellogg 


American Society of Naturalists — Guy 
N. Collins 


Appalachian Mountain Club—John B 
May 


Botanical Society of America—W. T. 
Swingle 


Boy Scouts of America—James E. West 


Colorado Mountain Club—George H. 
Harvey, Jr. 


Ecological Society of America—Victor 
Ernest Shelford 


Garden Club of America—Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Lockwood 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
—Mrs. H. G. Bogart 


Geological Society of America—Hubert 
Ernest Gregory 


Izaak Walton League of America— 
Henry Baldwin Ward 


National Academy of Sciences—James 
McKeen Cattell 


National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties—John H. Baker 


National Research Council — Arthur 
Keith 


Sierra Club—Duncan McDuffie 





PAST PRESIDENTS: Henry B. F. MacFarland, Charles D. 
Walcott, Herbert Hoover, George Bird Grinnell, Wallace 


W. Atwood, and Cloyd Heck Marvin. 


(BOARD OF TRUSTEES—continued) 


Il. Elected at Large 
Truman Abbe 
Albert W. Atwood 
Wallace W. Atwood 
J. P. Buwalda 
W. S. Cooper 
Henry de Forest 
Clarence Phelps Dodge 
Joshua Evans, Jr. 
Francis M. Goodwin 
Lee F. Hanmer 
Walter Bruce Howe 
F. W. Lafrentz 
F. S. Lodge 
John C. Merriam 
Robert Marshall 
E. A. Preble 
Joseph Hyde Pratt 
George E. Scott 
Huston Thompson 
Fred E. Wright 
W. Woehlke 
C. G. Woodbury 


Robert Sterling Yard 


SEE 
REVERSE SIDE OF THIS PAGE 





